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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is difficult to ‘think, during these days, save in terms of the war. 
The great pervading desire of us all is that this cruel war may cease, 
well, the spirit of the articles of this issue of the Korea Mission Field 
diffused throughout Europe would instantly kill the war. Here the 
strong, as a good shepherd, over mountain and through floods, seeks the 
weak, strayed and benighted of other races, to comfort and to establish 
them with divine human succor. 

Mr. Rhodes graphically describes getting to and away from. his 
Manchurian Bible class: what was done zz the class goes without saying 
because it is untellable, the conditions having been met which insured 
“Lo I am in the midst of you,” 

In “church schools ; present conditions and problems” an article 
originally prepared and read at the Evangelical Conference at Taiku, 
Mr. Lyall presents the situation in such a way as makes us sure that 
human wisdom and love must be reinforced by the divine in order to 
success ; while the little blind girls of Pyengyang stretch out their arms 
to the very “front,” laden with hand and heart made Christmas com- 
forts for child sufferers of another race. 

The letter of Mr. George T. B. Davis regarding the wonderful 
work of the Pocket Testament League among the British soldiers, also 
rings with the spirit of loving ministry. If one half of the contending 
European soldiers should be made supremely loyal to the New Testament 
Christ a vital movement making for peace would speedily be inaugurated 
because ‘‘love never faileth ” to fnd a way. Mr. Davis participated in 
the great rerival in Korea of 1907 and wrote the inspiring little book, 
“ Korea for Christ.” It was soon afterward that he inaugurated the 
work of ‘The New Testament League’? which has become world 
extensive in its influence for good. 


A Very Gracious Lapy. 


The eightieth anniversary of the birth of Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, 
of Chicago, was celebrated the fourth of last February, We embrace 
this opportunity of congratulating this noble Christian lady and ourselves, 
her friends, upon this happy event, and especially to thank our Heavenly 
Father that He has been thus good in so long sparing her to us and to 
the world. 

One of Korea’s missionary women is an old family friend and was 
a fellow member of the same church with Mrs. McCormick. But all 
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the missionaries of Korea justly include themselves in the circle of this 
good; woman’s friends; not alone because a goodly number of them 
graduated from the Theological Seminary which bears the name of her 
honored husband, but also because Mrs. McCormick has long been 
vitally interested in the cause of foreign. missions and especially in the 
missions in Korea with which she has continuously kept in touch. 

Korea, however, has not been large enough to exhaust Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s interest because she has long been known us a philanthropist 
whose wise and generous gifts have aimed at the uplift of the world. 

People in general may not know how uniquely she excels in every 
womanly grace and charm. To the queenly beauty of young woman- 
hood is now added a remarkably lovely and beautiful old age, She never 
had much to do with clubs and society because she ‘was an ideal mother, 
and because her hands were full of all noble works, but when she did 
appear she was easily queen in every place. 

During the protracted illness of her husband, Mrs. McCormick dis- 
played wonderful business talent in the successful management of her 
husband's enormous business, connected with reapers which facilitate the 
harvesting of precious grain. The word “lady ”’. originally meant 
‘“‘bestower of bread,” and it is pleasant to think of her as one who 
literally and in many ‘senses gave bread to them who were hungry. The 
world may be counted happy for such an illustration of noble woman- 
hood as all women would do well to emulate. Having sought “‘ frst the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness,” all other things have been 
added, including children and grand-children who are carrying on her 
work in much the same spirit. Let us pray that God may long spare 
her to the world and to those who love her. & 


DECISION OF THE COLLEGE QUESTION. 


We understand that the long-mooted College Question has finally 
been decided and that the Pyeng Yang Institution is to continue the 
excellent work that it has been doing but is to plan only to carry the 
work on as far as what is the equivalent of Sophomore work in America, 
and that the Union Christian College of Seoul is to be properly organized 
and developed as a full College. 

We trust that this solution will bring harmony among: all Christian 
workers in Korea. 


MANCHURIA AGAIN. 


HARRY A. RHODES, 


Dr. Bigger and the writer have just, returned from attending a Bible 
Class-among the Korean Christians in Manchuria. We were accompained 
by a Korean elder (our guide) two horsemen, our boy cook, and two 
others. From former trips into Manchuria we knew there would be some 
hardships and we were not disappointed ; in this north country, at least, 
this year has been a year of flood and one struck us onthe way ‘in. 


it 
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We made a day’s journey over a’ high: mountain ‘pass, through ‘a’ dense 
forest, over impassable roads, in the face ofa driving rain until towards 
evening when the wind turned cold and the »wet) be-draggled Koreans 
with us-could stand it no longer. The next morning the streams were 
raging and we were in a country where a bridge seems never to have 
been heard of. Sometimes we chose to ford and sometimes to take the 
path over the mountain precipice by the side of the river. Once there 
was no choice; the river was wide and impossible to ford; for two 
hours we crept along the edge, now in the water now over) rocks, 
_ now through a jungle on into the darkness with no one to guide and 
no friendly light streaming from farm house windows—on, on, walking 
by faith for we could not see. During the day we saw our horses go 
into the mire to their flanks several times. The next day we were 
still fighthing our way. One Chinaman relieved us of 1.40 yen in 
getting us over a small stream but the horses had to swim, Soon again 
we were facing a big river; no boats had been running for two: days; 
we soon discovered that nothing’ but money would talk. We bargain- 
ed across for two yen but when the rogue came over and got us on 
to the boat he demanded five yex; he finally compromised for an extra 
thirty sez. In spite of all our efforts we varrived a day late, but so 
did nearly everyone who went to the class: .Nyang Moksa of Syen- 
chun was due to arrive via Moukden in a Chinese cart but did: not 
get in till the last day. As we were leaving, the last day of the class, 
we met him and other Koreans just getting in. On the way back by 
another road our difficulties were scarcely less. Much of the way was 
through forest, boggy land with a frozen crust on the mud holes and 
no guessing where the bottom was, underneath. Again the rain caught 
us; the Koreans’ shoes gave out and they bought Chinese shoes or went 
without. Darkness came on as we were about to cross the high pass 
and it was the dark of the moon, too. The road was all stones; the rain 
kept pouring down on the horsemen: how they did complain. Half 
way down the mountain side we came upon a Korean house but it was 
small with no stable for the horses—altogether impossible to accom- 
modate our large party. So we obtained ‘some pine knots, lit them and 
plunged on down the mountain to the Korean inn at the foot. The 
next morning the rain continued, half the shoes were off the horses, 
nobody wanted to go, so we got a late start. By the time we were 
across the Yalu and had dinner it was getting dusk and we still had 10 
miles to make for our Sunday stop, with two mountain passes between. 
We purchased a Korean lantern and struck out; the rain commenced 
again, the mist from the river enveloped us, but up, up into the clouds we 
-went with our torch; it was a case of “ Excelsior,’’ sure enough. After 
losing the road a few times, fording streams, and crossing a second high 
pass, we; consulted our watches just before midnight and made ‘our 
Sunday stop. We were home Monday a day ahead of time with no 
one expecting us; no warm supper ready, no children dressed up with 
clean frocks on, no fire in the fire place—I’ll never get home too soon 
any more. . 
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. But I have taken you there and back without telling you about the 
class. It was attended by 160 of those who could get there—a Gideon's 
Band, so to speak. The combined distance walked one way by the men 
was 3,200 miles or, on an average, about twenty English miles per man; 
for, although the class was held in the centre of our Manchurian work, 
at least ten of the churches were more than 66 miles away. From one 
group twenty miles away twenty school boys were present: they were 
dressed in Chinese clothes: all ‘alike, with shining brass buttons down the 
front; the morning I left they lined up to give! me a parting salute with | 
their blankets looped over their shoulders like true soldiers ready for the 
march. During the class they gave several exhibitions of singing that 
would do credit to any mission station where the boys are trained by the 
missionary. The class was held at a place called Queyteymoja in a new 
church building 15 x 60 feet, the walls of which were not yet dry and 
for which no provision had been made for heating. The next day after 
our arrival it snowed and grew cold and a day or so later it snowed more 
and got colder. So they sat and shivered and endured in true pioneer 
spirit without complaining, Even at the morning prayer meeting they 
were all present. During study hours each class had rooms in nearby 
houses but. in the evening all were at the church sitting close and tight 
and singing lustily ‘to keep warm. As last-year I was impressed: with the 
splendid quality of the men who were studying. They seemed so tho- 
roughly in earnest and responsive. One class studied the lives of Isaac 
and Jacob without Bibles, almost, but they know more about those patri- 
archs than a good many people with Bibles. On the last night the mem- 
bers of the class hada ‘joy ” meeting (Hwanyung hoi) for their guests. 
After carrying through a short set program, the leader announced-that 
every one could do according to his mind. This was an invitation to any 
one who had stunt ability to get busy. The variety of program that 
followed was interesting; the one who easily carried off the prize was a 
made up hunch-back. The way he broke in two and dropped on the 
floor as he bowed before various people was: very hard on those of us 
who: had eaten a full supper. When he spied the missionary he vowed 
he had found his uncle whom he had not seen for a long time. To the 
elder he said, “your face is ripe (I have seen you before). You are 
the man who helped to eat my pig meat on such a date.’’ It was a lot 
of pioneers out for an evening's innocent fun and for a little while at least. 
pioneer hardships were forgotten. 

Aside from the class there were other reasons for making the trip. 
The whole problem of caring for our work among Koreans in Manchuria 
is under investigation. .A new mission station is proposed. Rev. Mr. and: 
Mrs. Soltau, recently arrived in Korea, have been appointed to this work 
but ‘their future place of residence has not been decided. Accordingly, 
by way of investigation, Dr. Bigger spent several days at the hospital in 
Tung hwahsien, the county seat. The hospital is a private venture. 
by one of our Severance graduates, who has a large practice 
among both Koreans and Chinese, with a graduate Korean nurse to 
assist him and with a recent Severance graduate due to arrive as an: 
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interne. From a medical standpoint his work is successful and well 
spoken of by everyone. During the week the Rev. Mr. McKenzie of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission Station at Yungling was in the county seat 
by appointment. At first it was decided to hold the class at the same’ place 
as was done last year but because it was not possible to get the hospital 
rooms for classes, the place of meeting was changed to above named 
place, 16 miles out. _ Accordingly, I had to leave the class a day early in 
order to have my conference with Mr. McKenzie. At the class itself a 
plan was evolved for ascertaining the size of the Korean population, the 
officers agreeing to take up a collection in the churches on Sunday Dec. 
13th for the purpose of paying the expenses of those appointed to take the 
census. Much new information was gathered; both the size of the po- 
pulation and the extent of the field promise to be larger than we at first 
supposed. As to the number of Christians we have fairly definite statis- 
tics. We know of 2,750 Christians in 45 groups under the care of three 
Korean pastors. There are schools in fifteen different places with an 
attendance of 360. Nine of the groups have over 100 members each; 
the largest has an adherentage of 227.’ Two of the churches have one 
elder each. 

The Gospel is especially well received among the Koreans in Man- 
churia ; in all probability the growth of the church there will continue to 
be rapid. The Koreans are grouped in communities and mostly up in 
the mountains; we passed through one valley where 300 Korean houses 
were reported but we didn’t see many until we reached the head of\the 
valley, just before crossing a mountain pass, and then we saw nothing but 
Korean houses. At another place our guide told us that within a radius 
of seven miles there were 250 Korean houses but we couldn't see any and 
met but few Koreans; our guide pointed out some of the Korean houses 
up on the mountain side. 

Many of the Koreans talk Chinese fluently; some of the Chinese 
worship in Korean churches and vice versa. I. met one Korean who is a 
baptized member of a Chinese church and has studied in one of the Bible 
Institutes of the Scotch Presbyterian Mission. One hesitates to prophesy, 
but there seem to be possibilities of the Koreans becoming an evangelizing 
force among the Chinese if a serious attempt be made and an understand- 
ing be reached between the missions and native church organizations 
concerned. 


“FOLLOWING THE KAPSAN TRAIL.” 
A. R. ROSS. 


One week ago I returned from a forty day’s itinerating trip to the 
interior counties of Kapsan and Samsu and that part of Manchuria which 
borders on these counties., During this trip, which covered over four 
hundred miles, it. was my privilege to visit ten groups in Korea and four 
in Manchuria. On the way to the first group we met two. Koreans carry- 
ing hawks which they use in catching pheasants and a.nice cock pheasant 
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that had just been caught was bought to add‘to my larder. On “this 


next day I came near meeting with an’ accident which happened in this — 


way :—It was getting dark when, as I was riding a Korean horse and 
seated on my bedding which had been placed over the saddle, the pony 
having but one eye lost her footing in turning from one road to an- 
other over a drop of a foot and a half, then passed over a ten foot road 
and down an embankment throwing me beyond, where I landed some 
ten feet below the road but unhurt, owing to the goodness of God. 

Arriving: at the church we spent a day and I had the great joy of 
baptizing fifteen persons. Two more day’s traveling brought us to the 
Kapsan Copper Mine where, as the result of examinations held, two were 
baptized and four received as catechumens. 

While here I enjoyed the generous hospitality of the Mining Engin: 
eers. There were some things of special interest in connection with the 
above examinations. One old woman who had been brought to Christ 
through the instrumentality of the woman evangelist supported by the 
Woman’s Missionary Society'of the Song Chin Field when asked for some 
proof that she had been born anew pointed to the fact that for fourteen 
years she had been in a Buddhist monastery but had given it up on 
believing, and that now she would rather go without food than miss the 
church services. Within a short distance from the mine, I saw the awful 
results of the unprecedented floods that devastated Korea, especially north 
and south Ham Kyung Provinces, on September twelvth. Of the 358 
deaths and 3,570 houses which the floods claimed in south Ham Kyung 
Province alone, the mine fully met its share where 114 perished, and many 
houses ‘were destroyed. Days of heavy rain on the plateau above the 
mine were at last too much for the soil to bear and on the morning of 
this date, long to be remembered, about eight a.m. floods occurred in 
two narrow valleys within twenty minutes of each other. I saw in one 
place where a mountain-like wave of water had swept a hillside about a 
hundred feet high, and had swept on down carrying huge boulders, and 
destroying the houses and crops in its track. In one little cemetery on 
a hill beside the mine, 40 bodies were buried. 

From here I travelled further into Kapsan, at times over one of the 
splendid roads the authorities have built, visiting four groups of Christians. 

Leaving Kapsan county my helper and I crossed the Yalu river to 
Chang Paik Hyun, the magristracy town of its district in west Kando, 
(Chientao). At this place reside a few of the many hundreds of Korean 
Christians who have left their native land to live in Manchuria. On visit- 
ing the magristracy I was unable to have an interview with the chief 
official as he was judging and meting out punishment to criminals. With a 
chain attached to both legs, a prisoner was brought before this magis- 
anid and when convicted kneeled down and had his hands tied alternately 

a_low stool while a soldier or policeman administered ten blows at a 
eieie with a flat stick. The magistrate later carne to the house where I 
was staying and invited me to go to his house, as he thought my quarters 
weré not comfortable.’ He spoke kindly of our work and despatched ‘a 
soldier to protect my person, who remained’ with usa few ‘days. ‘The 
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visiting of four churches, the road to one of which lay thro dense 
woods seven miles in extent, completed our work in Bt poem a and we 
crossed into Korea again. 

At Chung Pyung, the county town of Samsu, my bellsers dnd I held 
a Bible Study class for eight days, which was well ‘attended, persons 
coming from various places in Manchuria, in Samsu, and’ Kapsan. ‘The 
interest of the Korean Christians in the Word of God makes teaching a 
delight, and one of the highest privileges of our work in this land. The 
Chung Pyung church cannot receive much help from.a missionary situat- 
ed at Songjin, over a hundred and thirty miles away, with difficult roads 
covering five mountain passes between, but owing to God's blessing it has 
for years been one of our best churches. Though the people are mostly 
poor they have, with'some help from the missionaries, maintained their 
Boys’ and Girls’ Christian schools. These are as yet, I believe, an 
absolute necessity, as far as the Christian faith is concerned. While the 
missionary is loath at times to accept the many gifts made by his'people, 
owing to their poverty, yet an absolute refusal of a fowl or a few eggs or 
honey would hurt their feelings, as these are an expression of their love. 

From Chung Pyung five days of travelling brought the missionary 
back to Songjin again. The usual deep snow encountered in the Fall on 
these mountain passes was wanting this year, though it was bitterly cold 
at times. It was interesting, while crossing one high pass, to see, at short 
distances, deer and a leopard. The leopard, but for my presence, 
would doubtless have given my English pointer as little mercy as the 
dog-catchers. The leopards eat dogs and are considered, by the 
Koreans, more ferocious than the tigers. Though at time stired in body 
and grateful to reach one’s own house again, after living for weeks in 
small and sometimes dirty houses, it is certainly a joy on these trips, in 
some measure, to carry the blessing of the gospel to many groups 
scattered over so wide a territory. 


A QUARTERLY STATION REPORT, 
JANUARY, 1915. 


I would report that during the last three months I have been in the 
country a total of 64 days, and have made one complete circuit of my 
46 churches, those that I have always had and those that I took over 
from a colleague 3 months ago. I have also taught three Classes of a 
week each. 

I regret to report that conditions in the country everywhere are not 
what they ought to be, though there are many encouraging things. | About 
half of the groups have taken in:one or more new believers, and, some 
have as many as 8 or 10, but the whole feel in the air is that of dispond- 
ency. There is very little snap and push in any of the churches. 

Here and there even, a Christian of long standing has lost ‘his grip, 
and, with so many places to visit, it has been impossible:| to get! to them 
to help them. . . 
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. The: financial problem is the cause, of ‘a great, deal. of it.. I have 
never seen half,as’much downright hardship among my people as now, 
They have the biggest rice harvest in 16 years, but the price of grain is 
down to. less than half.of last) years,price... Most Koreans are in debt 
expecting to’ pay after the harvest.. A debt that three-bags of rice,would 
suffice to pay last year, takes seven this year. 

Worst of all the people seem to be discouraged about their Srenaith 
possibilities. A man raises.a pig. He pays 50 cents to get it killed at 
the slaughter house, and he sells the meat for a, dollar. Not much profit 
in that. 

Land cannot be sold for half what it would. bring last year. In 
some places it is not salable at any price. Money cannot be borrowed on 
house deeds because the houses are not salable. Farmers quite regularly 
buy calves in the Spring and sell them in the Fall... The price of a cow 
this Fall is little more than that of a calf in the Spring, ordinarily. 

The financial problem of the churches is becoming inoncasinelyp 
difficult. 

The circuit that I took froma colleague had slumped two dollars 
per month in helper’s salary before I got it. I am paying that out of 
my own pocket. One of my other circuits also slumped two. dollars in 
Oct. I am paying that also. It is impossible to think of dropping a 
worker for in the present condition of the churches, they need more 
workers. rather than less. 

Our work has suffered a severe blow in the resignation of Pastor 
Hwang, the only ordained country Pastor in our territory. His method 
of going without notice left such a bad feeling all around that it will be 
hard hereafter to locate other pastors in the country and particularly 
hard to locate men from other provinces. 

In some places things are doing fairly well. 

My faithful standby, Sang Simi group, 33 miles out, and especially 
Elder Pai of that group, are always doing things. Their latest enterprise 
is to organize a house to house preaching campaign of six weeks begin- 
ning the day after Christmas and extending through the two classes that 
we are to have out there at the end of the month. They only asked me 
to furnish the tracts and a cornetist and a couple of revival preachers, and 
they are doing the rest, and paying the bills. 

In the three Bible Classes that I have taught we have had lessons 
all of the morning ; preached from house to: house till sundown and then 
held revival meetings every night. It has been somewhat strenuous, but 
all who have attended have been blessed. I have two more such classes 
promised for this month. 

Our city church is doing fairly well, but not booming. The school 
has 57 pupils, and we are planning fora: union of this school and one 
of another denomination near by. We hope that it. will come: to. pass. 
This week we are holding revival meetings every night at the city church. 
«Last month another circuit. of 30 churches was assigned to me. 
Feeling the impossibility of caring for this work in addition to what I had: 
with the present conditions in the churches, I asked the Evangélistic 
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Committee to relieve me of them, but after discussion they have ordered 
me to take them and I have obeyed... It gives me 76 churches besides 
the city church, and my 7 weeks teaching at the Theological Seminary. 

I shall have to put at least. a week or ten days.of itinerating into this 
latest recruit which has been given me and carry all of the problems of it 
throughout the year so that I only fail to the extent of 25 days travel- 
ling, of carrying the full burden of that work. 

I wish that it were possible for every member of the station to get 
out into the country. The churches desperately need it. It would do 
us all good. 

At any rate I ask the Station to pray for the work more than they 
ever have before that the tide may begin to rise soon,’and this spirit of 
discouragement be driven out. Ifthe tide does not turn soon, there are 
plenty of rocks ahead. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS; PRESENT CONDITIONS 
AND PROBLEMS. 


D. W.. LYALL. 


1. Our Church schools may be divided into two classes (1) 
schools which are the genuine offspring of the Church. . These have 
been called into existence to provide Christian education for the children 
of Christians and practically all the schools in our two provinces are of 
this class. (2) Unfortunately there is another class consisting, I believe, 
of three schools. The scholars number 160,120 and 100 respectively 
and, therefore, though the schools are few, as they contain a large 
proportion of our total scholars they cannot be put aside lightly as of 
no importance. The ideals of these schools are entirely different from 
those of the first class. They exist to give education to all who will 
come Christian and non-Christian alike. In all these places there are 
earnest Christian men at the head of things, at least nominally, and the 
Bible is in the curriculum. The argument employed for the policy of 
these schools by those who are conducting them is, ‘the scholars are 
not all Christians, and perhaps they may not all become such; but 
anyway they learn what is right, and they get to be sympathetic with 
Christianity.” It is well that we should recognise at the outset this 
condition and the fundamental difference between these two educational 
ideals. 

2. No one can be any length of time in this country without realiz- 
ing the great keenness of Koreans for education. From of old this has 
been the case; but the attitude of the present day is not the old ‘ back- 
ward ho! to the classics,’ but a great desire for the new learning which 
sometimes takes forms which seem ludicrous or pathetic according to 
the mood of the observer. I refer to the tendency to buy expensive 
scientific apparatus for schools which have the lower primary classes only, 
and the attempt to teach algebra to children who have not mastered the 
elementary rules of arithmetic, and such like performances. 
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3. In view of the great suddenness with which “the waters of the 
river, strong and many,” have been brought upon this people, it is no 
wonder if the general conditions of the country are in some confusion. 
Educationally we may be said, in the words of the prophet, to be ‘‘ up 
to the neck” in them. The new conditions have created the need for 
schools with the new curricula, but how is the need to be met? Where 
are the teachers competent to teach the scholars? We in the south, 
where: mission work is so new are in a desperate plight in this matter. 
It is but natural that the most competent teachers should remain near 
their homes which are mostly a long way to the north of us, and the 
less competent and, in some cases, possibly the less worthy, should be 
more likely to come to us. Just how successful the Government is in 
securing competence in its Common School teachers I don’t know. As 
far as I can make out the other private schools are worse off than we 
are. But however we may compare with our neighbours, there can be 
no doubt that we do not measure up to what our ideals ought to be as 
to the pedagogical standards of our schools. 

4. The inexperience of our people of modern conditions results in 
a fundamental ignorance of what a school really is. We all recognise 
that a school is a training ground of character rather than a place in 
which facts are absorbed and that the watchword of a true school, whe- 
ther Christian or pagan, is subordination. Young Korea, at least young- 
male Korea, knows not this idea. Even under the old regime he was 
accustomed to dominate the domestic situation. Now that he knows 
more than his parents along the lines of Western learning his sense of self- 
importance has swelled to greater proportions than before.. The conse- 
quence is that there is the continual possibility of really serious trouble 
within the school owing to the susceptibities of some impudent urchin 
having been outraged by a legitimate rebuke from constituted authority. 
This possibility of trouble leads to weak discipline being kept by teachers 
who do not feel in a strong position in relation to their pupils. 

5. Theold education with all its deficiencies turned out men who 
came up to a certain standard. It may be said that it made manners. 
While in many respects these manners were outward show, yet there 
was in them a certain amount of thought for the concerns of others 
which made the old standards, as far as they went, consistent with the 
Christian ethic. The great danger of present day non-Christian educa- 
tion is the production of a type of scholar who lacks the old standards 
and the new alike, without either manners or morals, in fact. We are 
not without this danger in our Christian schools. There is only one 
possible way of salvation and that is the presentation of the living Christ 
in every part of the school activity. Of course efficient teaching of the 
Scriptures should be one of the principal ways of doing this; but there 
are others without which Scripture teaching will be useless. One is the 
force of the example of the teacher. Another is all around efficiency and 
discipline in the school. Although I have no special experience of or- 
ganizing scholars into Christian workers’ bands, in this country, I know” 
something of the fruitfulness of the Christian union in schools at home. 
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There is probably something worth doing in this line, the aim being that 
the whole school, through every member, should be a positive evange- 
listic force in its particular locality. 

6. Our educational system has to be cheap. We are working 
amongst a poverty greater than that in which the system of self-support 
has been so successfully worked out. What are we to do? Are we to 
say ‘‘conditions are different ; it is impossible for Kyung Sang people to 
carry their own schools; we must give a large proportion of the financial 
help that the schools need?” JI should be loth to agree to this as a 
permanent policy. “I have found that even southern Koreans can always 
get money for what they really want. Ifit is easier to get it from a 
foreigner’s pocket than from another source they naturally try for it 
there. I have it on good authority that even Hwang-hai-do Christians 
do not regard foreign money as inherently bad. Their trouble is that 
they can’t get it. We shall probably find many occasions when it will 
seem to us after due consideration absolutely necessary to step in and get 
underneath certain schools to save them from ruin; but we should not 
get into the way of regarding this as the rule. The only way to self- 
support that I can see is the inculcation of a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice 
on the part of those who want to carry on the schools and also among 
the teachers in them. This necessarily implies that we shall seek to 
raise up with all speed a supply of Kyung Sang teachers, at the same 
time having faith to believe that there may be some missionary spirited 
men and women in the North who will be willing to come to our poorer, 
less well-equipped schools and work for small salaries for the sake of 
Christ and the Gospel. Have we who are missionaries no right to expect 
such things ? 

7. Avery pressing problem is the question of what is to become 
of the product of our church boys’ schools. Obviously the brightest of 
them can find a life work as teachers, pastors and doctors. Official 
service being practically closed to those who would remain Christians 
the question arises what is to become of the rank and file. A little 
reflection will probably bring one to the decision that a great need in 
Korea to-day is for the man who is not ashamed to work with his hands, 
but whose hands are working in co-ordination with his brains. There- 
fore, as the majority of our boys are to be manual workers, the education 
given in our schools, while being humanizing, should not be enervating, 
or at least should not result in the production of a type of scholar who 
is afraid to soil his hands with honest paddy field mud. 

8. Another important matter is the relation of our schools to the 
government. We have lately learned from a high official source that we 
are only being allowed to act as a stop-gap in the educational system 
and that the day will come when the separation of education and religion 
will be enforced. With regard to this situation the practical thing we 
can do is to make these schools as good as possible so that they may by 
their excellence win the respect of the authorities and at the same time 
avoid, as far as possible without compromise of vital principle, friction 
with local officials. 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEW CHURCH 
AT HAIJU. . 


JANE BARLOW. 


For some years the Christians at Haiju had looked forward with 
longing to the time when they should worship in a building adequate to 
their requirements, and great was their joy when they first gathered in the 
new church, in October last, for the Sunday services. To thus meet for 
worship before the formal dedication, was rendered a necessity by the 
fact that the old native building had almost collapsed during the severe 
storm in September, and was not considered safe! So the new church 
was only ready just in time—and could the friends from other places only 
have seen the pitiable appearance of the old church, I am sure they 
would have agreed that it was necessary to have a new one! I may say 
here that it has been partly taken down, and a portion of it made into 
two smaller rooms, which are most useful for various purposes. The 
new church, though large, as it needs to be for the accommodation of 
the people, is just as plain as it can be, and it is touching to see how 
perfectly satisfied the people are with it, and how full of thanksgiving 
that their long cherished hope is now an accomplished fact. The first 
service (mentioned above) was followed by a week of prayer, during 
which there was a special visiting campaign amongst the unbelievers, who 
were invited to the evening services. 

On Sunday, December 6th, the dedication service was held when 
the building was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

The day was singularly well-chosen, for the large central Bible class 
(men and women) had commenced two days before, and a goodly num- 
ber of preachers, leaders and others, were in from the country. 

The Vice-Governor and other officials were present at the service. 
It was a great pleasure to welcome Bishop Harris, Rev. F. H. Smith, 
Rev. S. A. Beck, and Rev. J. R. Moose of Seoul—and everyone regretted 
very much that Rev. C. D. Morris, District Superintendent, was com- 
pelled to be absent through illness. Many prayers were offered on his 
behalf, for no one had taken a more whole hearted interest in the under- 
taking, nor worked harder for its completion. Rev. J. R. Moose 
preached—Bishop Harris gave an address, (interpreted by Pastor Hyeun 
Soon of Seoul) and made the formal dedication. Rev. F. H. Smith spoke 
briefly in Japanese, as there were several Japanese present, and sang a 
solo. 

It was altogether a memorable day, and our hearts were full of 
praise when it was announced that the church was free of debt—all the 
money having been already given or promised. 

___-¥or the class we had the invaluable assistance of Rev. J. R. Moose, 
of the Southern Methodist Mission, who taught in the men’s section-—also 
of Miss McCune, of the Presbyterian Mission, Chairyung, in the womens’ 
section. Mr. Morris sent as his representative, Thim Moksa of the 
Chinnampo Church, who rendered excellent service. The subjects 
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taught were Exodus, I John, St. Mark’s Gospel, Amos, Prayer, Book ‘of 
Ruth, and Joshua. Each evening a service was held conducted by Rev. 
J. R. Moose, and these were times of very réal blessing to all. It 
may be of interest to mention that on Christmas Day more than nine 
hundred were present at the service held in the evening. 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE KOREAN YOUNG 
MEN AT THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, SEOUL, KOREA. 

LLOYD W. SNYDER. 


Long before Christmas, yes even before Thanksgiving, a young 
Korean, president of the Seoul Glee Club, of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, began work on the program for the Christmas Entertainment. 
Mrs. Hugh Miller worked with the club all Fall and at the entertainment 
they rendered the ‘“ Hallelujah Chorus” in a most creditable way. A 
couple of new instruments were secured early in the year and these with 
the ones already in use enabled the Y.M.C.A. Band to make a remarkable 
showing. One of the pieces played was composed by the leader, our 
instructor of instrumental music. This young Korean has had 8 years 
experience in the Imperial Band and the Y.M.C.A. Band is the result of 
his five year’s work. This Christmas Musical, given December 22, 1914, 
was by far the best of its kind ever rendered here and the auditorium 
was packed (753 bring present) with an appreciative audience. The 
Korean girls of Ewa and Paiwha Schools assisted in the program as well 
as a number of foreigners. The programm, appropriate for the occasion, 
was printed in green with a Christmas Tree on the cover, the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. Press. 

On Thursday night, December 24th, the second of the series of 
Christmas Exercises was held. This was for the members of Bible Classes 
and prizes, copies of Scriptures; were given to members for regular 
attendance. The platform was decorated with two trees, one on each side, 
lighted with electric lamps. Several addresses were made by the Korean 
pastors, and one by a foreign missionary. There were 210 present. 

On Christmas Day bags of rice were distributed to the poor of the 
various churches of the city. This year the price of rice being about 
half the normal price the contributions received for this purpose made 
quite a showing. There were fifty-two bags distributed, each bag con- 
taining three measures. 

Christmas afternoon the Korean business men’s English Bible Class 
gave its annual reception at the Association building. This class under 
the able leadership of Mr. Moses Yi continues to show remarkable pro- 
gress. During the exercises the class presented to Mr. Gerald Bonwick, 
the teacher, two silver spoons as a token of their appreciation of efficient 
service rendered.. The Christmas Exercises included an annual picture 
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which was taken this year at Pagoda Park. There were 33 men 
present. k 
The men in the Industrial Shops, excluding students away on their 
vacation, about 20 held their Christmas Exercises on Saturday evening 
the 26th. The first part of the program was a prayer meeting. The | 
paper cutter acted as chairman, and after several hymns were sung and 
prayers were offered, one of the machinists, who is quite a Bible student, 
made an address on the Need and Influence of Christianity. In his address 
‘ he showed his faith and vision in industrial work by comparing the growth 
of Christianity to our Industrial Training School and stated that as Chris- 
tianity began with a small group of earnest men and spread all over the 
world so the ideas of the Y.M.C.A. Industrial Training School started 
with a small band and are rapidly spreading all over the country (Korea). 
The second half of the program was a play and a feast. One of the 
carpenters, who is deaf.and dumb, is a wonderful actor. As is often the 
case, so here, when one has lost one or more of the senses the remaining 
senses are the keener. This is surely true with our young carpenter. - 
He is not only fast becoming a good carpenter, but is also a veritable 
mimic and is a great source of amusement as a prestigitator. 

The various departments were kept busy to the last minute in 
preparation for the Junior Department's Christmas Exercises, held Monday 
evening December 28th. A large sign with Chinese and Korean Charac- 
ters inscribed on it, lighted from the rear with electric lights, was in the 
middle of the platform with the Christmas trees on either side. Every 
seat was taken, in fact there were two occupants for one seat in many 
places ; 891 boys filled our auditorium, main floor and gallery. The boys 
ran the whole affair ; one of their own number preached the sermon urging 
their fellows to accept Christ. Stereopticon views on the Life of Christ 
were shown and each boy under 15 years received a parcel containing a 
cake, orange and nuts. 

On Tuesday night the 29th, the Working Boy’s Night School held 
their celebration. Practically all of the students in this department work 
in the day time in the various cigarette factories of the city, while a few are 
janitors and servants. Of all the entertainments held, this was the most 
animated for this is the great event of the year for these boys and they 
give liberally of their time and savings to make the affair a success. The 
chief features of the entertainment was the music rendered by the students 
and their play, a morality play. The Koreans, like the Chinese, are born 
actors and mimics, and in this play several of the janitors at the building 
acted the part of foreign missionaries and secretaries and spoke Korean 
as the foreigners speak it bringing the whole house into uproar. There 
were 918 present. 

The following evening, Wednesday the 30th, the secretary invited 
his Korean associates to his home. After a repast an auction sale was 
held. One of the Koreans made a few preliminary remarks stating that 
as this household had spent lavishly on their Christmas entertainments 
‘they were obliged to sell off their household goods. Paper money was 
supplied to all, a Korean acted as auctioneer, another as clerk and the 
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sale began. The various articles in one, room after another were sold and 
paid for, and small toys or miniature articles representing goods purchased, 
were delivered. 

The secret of the success of the various entertainments was the fact 
that each group was responsible for its own affair. 

Mention should be made of the entertainment given by the children 
of the foreign school held at the Association Auditorium Saturday Dec. 
26th. The play given by the boys and girls of the school was such a 
success that many requests have been made to reproduce it. After the 
exercises the students of the school distributed bundles of clothing to_ 
about 20 poor Korean ‘‘jiggy ’’ boys and treated them to a square meal 
served at the building. 


TRANSLATION OF GOVERNOR MATSUNAGA’S 
ADDRESS AT THE RECEPTION GIVEN BY 
DR. HALL TO THE DELEGATES AND — 
VISITORS AT THE PYENGYANG 
CONVENTION FOR BLIND AND DEAF. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: . 


I am very much delighted to have the privilege of being present 
at the convention on the Education of the Blind and the Deaf of the © 
Far East which is now in session here, with delegates from far off places ; 
China, Manchuria, our home-land, and other places in Chosen. 

It appears to us that thus far in Chosen there have not been many 
modern Educational Institutions for the Blind or Deaf. There is one in 
Seoul recently established by the Government General, and the one here 
in Pyengyang carried on by Mrs. Hall, who established it; but little 
work has been done apart from these. 

We are very proud to have an institution for the Blind and the Deaf 
so far advanced in our South Pyengyang Province. We well understand 
that the undertaking of work for the blind and the deaf encounters great 
difficulties along the line of support, for in our home-land, as in Europe 
and America, such schools established by the Government or by the 
Public, receive annual grants from their respective governments. 

The work for the blind and deaf in Pyengyang was established in 
1894 by its present director, Mrs. Hall. If we think of its past history 
we shall see that it has passed through quite serious difficulties. In the 
Summer of 1894 it had to be suspended for a time on account of the 
Japanese-Chinese war. Before the restoration of peace, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Hall’s husband was suddenly taken ill and passed away. After new 
buildings had been completed the work was again interrupted by the 
Japan-Russia war, and later in 1906 these buildings were destroyed by 
fire. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Hall has ceaselessly worked in the “ Hospit- 
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al of Grace extended to Women.” She has given herself unsparingly 
to work forthe sick and the defective, exerting all her powers in the 
midst of non-civilization, and with a foreign language, and strange manners 
and customs to hinder her. She has served as an instructor herself 
and has sent students abroad to be trained as teachers for the future : 
moreover, she works as a compiler of text books for the Blind, and has 
improved the text-books and the school according to the needs of the 
times, or as educational reforms required. 

There are now nearly forty students under the care of your depart- 

ment, and success has followed your indomitable perseverance. We 
admire you for your great and constant labor, and for your patience; 
you have also been the promoter of this convention, the first of its kind 
in the Far East, which is meeting now, and I respect you for this 
undertaking. 
é We. need to remember that differences in condition and customs of 
the various countries make much study and investigation necessary in 
order to carry on the work for the Blind and the Deaf. Iam sure the 
discussion of all these problems, in the interest of humanity by these 
delegates, will be of great interest not only to those directly connected 
with the work, but also to those engaged in social and economic work. 

In closing, Iam highly delighted to have this convention held in our 
province and city. I wish to thank those who have endured the hard- 
ship of travel in the heat of Summer in order to be present and I wish the 
convention success and you each good health. 


THE BLIND GIRLS OF KOREA 
UNDERSTOOD. 


In the ‘Chicago Herald” office window is displayed a collection 
of gifts sent to the Christmas Ship by little blind girls of Pyengyang, 
Korea: a baby jacket, baby stockings, baby gloves and similar useful 
articles. 

These gifts came too late to reach the Christmas Ship. But they 


will follow soon, and to a most distinguished addressee—the Queen of — 


Belgium. In view of their source, it has been decided that these tributes 
from the children of the East to the children of the West are entitled to 
an unusual form of recognition. 

As one stands before these little articles and thinks that far away in 
Asia those blind girls worked joyously to help the little children of an 
alien race—as one pictures the scene when they were told of the Christmas 
Ship project and their willing aid was enlisted—the world seems a little 
place after all. 

We talk about the East being the East and the West the West— 
about how difficult it is for people of one race to understand people of 
another race. Those little blind Korean girls understood. We talk of 
the irreconcilably different ideas that must divide the races and ultimately 
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lead to conflict. Those blind little Korean girls felt no irreconcilability 
in the ideas of the East and the West. 

We often act on the theory that our own people, our own nation, or 
our own race are all that we should consider. ‘Let the others take care 
of themselves ’’ is the motto. We may be sure that there was no thought 
of selfish racial division in the minds of the blind little Korean girls as 
their thin little fingers darted to and fro in the knitting and their faces 
lighted up with smiles at the thought of how good those things would 
feel to little babies living half way round the world. 

There is a lesson here for statesmen, diplomats and politicians. We 
do not understand the East and the East does not understand us when 
we approach it and it approaches us with plans of superficial friendship 
and disguised self-interest. Let us approach it in the spirit of frankness, 
nobleness and generosity and it will understand in the end—as those blind 


Korean girls have understood. Frid Chica ELMS AE 


BREVITIES. 
I. 


“ After a long talk with a man, one of our colporteurs succeeded 
in getting him to decide to buy a Gospel. Having no money on his 
person, he went to the house for the price of the book. On thé way 
from the house he met his mother who asked him what kind of book 
he had. He answered it was a Gospel. The mother appeared to be a 
sorceress, and without any hesitation she brought the book back and 
would not permit her grown son to purchase. 


iI. 


“Old Kim was sitting cross-legged in his little 8 x 8 room, enjoying 
to the full a pipe of tobacco and contemplating the progress of his crops. 
Mr. Kim was bitterly opposed to Christianty. , He had heard of Christ 
in the market place, and it was also true that he had purchased a one cent 
Gospel. He had never troubled to think over the message he had heard 
of Jesus, nor ever sought to learn anything from the book he had purcha- 
sed, and thinking no more of it, he had used the book to paper the mud 
walls of the little room. This day seemed long, and Kim was feeling 
lonely, when he cast his-eyes on the wall end saw that life-giving verse, 
‘God so loved the world.’ God loved him! Could it ever be that he 
loved a Korean like him! ‘Ifso, I will believe in him,’ said he. So he 
sought to know more of this Jesus. Thinking became believing. Kim 
interested himself in the Word of God; it had become to him more than 
the dry word: it was food to his long-starved soul. He led his wife and 


family to Jesus, and soon began a church in his village, and many were 


brought to know Jesus through the man who was convinced of the love 
of God by seeing the verse, John 3: 16, pasted on the wall. The church 
still goes on, and among the sincere worshipers and heads of the church 
are Kim and his family.” 
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XX. 


A certain man living outside the North Gate of the city of Seoul 
was appointed class leader of the group of Christians there. 

He became interested to such an extent that he finally devoted his 
entire time to visiting the members of his class and conducting services in 
the small chapel. The numbers grew till the straw hut could no longer 
contain the members of his congregation. At last he proposed a new 
building and to that end, with great industry, collected funds from his 
class members. The building was erected. A high tiled roof was 
supported upon tall posts but they could go so further. 

The class leader engaged in prayer till to vision downed upon him, 
a vision of sacrifice. He sold has own house and tiny fields, built the 
church, and three months later the missionary discovered that he was 
living on one meal a day. Upon offering him help the man replied, ‘Oh, 
no, God will care for me.” 

iV. 

The genius for Evangelism in the Korean character is seen best not 
in mass movements such as revivals but in the quiet efforts of individuals. 
Here is an instance :—Some time ago a man crossed over from the main- 
land and settled in a small fishing village on the north shore of Kuchay 
Island. There he found no church but set to work to tell in a quiet way 
“what great things the Lord had done”’ for him. First one became in- 
terested and by and by others until in a short time about 12 persons, 
through the personal effort of this man, decided to follow Christ. 
Amongst this number was the keeper of the wine shop and when we paid 
a visit to this place we found a small company meeting every Sabbath 
day for worship in this man’s house. Ata later date we again came to 
this village and then we found that the church had grown to about 25 
persons. Of these we admitted eight to the catechumenate among them 
being a Roman Catholic who having lost all connection with his church ~ 
came back to a true knowledge of Christ through the teaching of this 
obscure personal worker, 

The wine shop has been purchased by the people for a church build- 
ing and the group is most enthusiastic in Bible Study, 

This is an instance of the ideal method of propagating the Gospel 
and illustrates what one earnest man, by God’s grace, can do in the 
way of personal work. 


THE KOREAN STONE-FIGHT. 


The unusual interest and enthusiasm which the Koreans show in 
the national game of ‘“stone-fight’’ this year (1905) has raised anew the 
question of how this curious custom originated and how they came to 
show such unusual energy over a thing that brings in such small returns 
except broken heads and torn clothes. Being of purely native origin 
and having its counterpart in no other land, it is worth considering as one 
of the survivals of Korean life unmixed with foreign elements. 
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From the days of ancient Koguryu the people of Pyeng-an Pro- 
vince have been notorious for their stone throwing proclivities. It. is 
said that a form of stone-fight existed even then in the early days of 
our era but this is hard to substantiate from actual history. We may 
take the tradition for what it is worth. 

Coming down to the days of the Koryu dynasty we read that one 
of the kings instituted the game as an amusement in the palace enclosure 
and that he would have men tied up as a target to practice on himself. 
The kings of Koryu seem to have spent much of their energy in the 
invention of new amusements and it is easily within the limits of belief 
that the stone-fight as a national amusement institution began in those 
days. 

The game is played only in the beginning of the year when the 
people have nothing else to do and the fields lie bare and inviting. 
With the end of each year Koreans are supposed to pay their debts. 
Whether they all do or not is a question hard to answer but everybody 
seems unusually cheerful. It may be because they have successfully 
avoided that ordeal. Either event would make him jolly. This excess 
of high spirits, the leisure of the holidays and the love of excitement 
find an outlet in the stone‘fight. It takes the place of our play-acting 
and the opera and is concentrated into the first few weeks of the year. 
The audience is always large and enthusiastic and the successful actors 
are sure of applause. 

In former times there was less danger attached to the game than 
there is to-day. The public taste seems to crave something more exciting 
each year. It used to be the custom that no one must be struck who 
had fallen to the ground but now they show no quarter and the man 
who falls and is surrounded by the enemy is severely handled. 

There are three places in Korea where this sport is carried on most 
enthusiastically. These are Pyengyang, Songdo and Seoul. In Pyeng- 
yang the people are such accurate stone-throwers that it is impossible 


‘to come at hand to hand conflicts as they do in Seoul. They merely 


stand a long way off and throw stones. In Songdo they use clubs as 
they do in Seoul but these are long and unwieldy and far less effective 
than the short clubs used here. The story is told of a famous Seoul 
fighter who went to Songdo with his short club and fought now on one 
side and now on the other and whichever side he aided won the day. 
At last he was ‘‘spotted”’ and the gentle suggestion was made that as an 
interloper he be killed. He got word of this and fled the field not 
waiting for his supper. He got something to eat at the Imjin River 
and came into Seoul within twenty-four hours. It is in Seoul that the 
game must be seen in its most drastic form. The river towns have a 
standing grudge against the Seoulites and generally come off best in the 
fights, but the river towns also fight against each other. The villages may 
join forces and send a challenge to two other villages to meet them in the - 
open the following day. Clubs, straw helmets and shoulder pads are 


prepared over night. The morning will see the small boys of the two 


factions. playing a mimic game while the elders are gathering for the fray. 
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By the afternoon the hillsides are covered with thousands of spectators 
and the time approaches for the onslaught. The boys: retire from the 
field and the champions of either side run forward from their lines and 
brandish their clubs by way of challenge and perform a small war dance 
by way of defiance. The crowds on the hills shout encouragement. 
The two opposing sides, without any show of order or discipline, move 
slowly toward each other, stones flying in the air but falling far short 
of the mark. Then they stop and the champions rush forward and 
skirmish with each other. Stones fly more thickly and the contestants 
begin to work themselves up to the fighting point. A murmur passes 
through the ranks at the left which increases.to a wild yell and the whole 
company rushes directly across the open toward the foe. The latter 
give way and scurry from the field but only long enough to let the rush 
of their opponents throw them into disorder. Then they turn and sweep 
back carrying everything before them. The crowds on the hill roar 
with delight and urge on the conflict with all sorts of incoherent advice. 
In the lull that follows a duel takes place between the be-helmetted 
champions in which some sound blows are struck and now and then a 
bleeding victim is borne out and retired. 

As the afternoon wanes the fighters become bolder and the deter- 
mination to hold the field when night comes makes them throw caution 
to the winds. The charges back and forth become more reckness, the 
champions become mixed with the ordinary rank and file and strike 
viciously right and left till a well aimed brickbat strikes a vulnerable 
spot and the man retires for repairs. Often the fleeing side rushes among 
the spectators and then a stampede takes place in which hats are crushed, 
immaculate shoes are trampled with mud and silken garments are torn. 
On one side a knot of twenty fighters may be seen stamping on and 
belaboring the person of a foe who lies on the ground helpless. A 
savage yell goes up from the endangered man’s side and half a dozen 
desperate fellows dash headlong into the struggling mass and in spite of 
blows which fall like rain they get the body of their comrade and bring * 
it off victoriously. As darkness falls the fight is called off and the happy 
crowd swarms back to the city with their bruised and smiling champ- 
ions who are boasting what they will ‘do to those fellows’’ on the 
morrow. 

The different villages are as proud of their good fighters'as Ameri- 
can cities are of their good base-ball players and there is the same rivalry 
in securing the services of such men. 

A. wealthy resident of one town will secretly approach the big fighter 
of a neighboring village and offer him a house and a living if he will 
only move across and help them. This is discovered and the people 
where the coveted man lives club together and make him a still better 
offer if he will stay where he is. Such a man can live at his ease eleven 
months in a year if he will risk his head for the other month. His 
prowess has an actual cash value. ’ 

Before the late Regent rebuilt the Kyong-bok Palace in the sixties, 
the examination grounds directly behind it used to be the favorite place 
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for stone-fighting and great were the battles fought there. A story is 
told of how king Hyo-jong, who used to take pleasure in going about 
in disguise like Harounal Rashid, went out to see one of these fights. 
He stood in the crowd watching the conflict, when suddenly there was 
a rush in his direction and the people were jammed in a solid mass 
against the wall. The hats in those days were three feet across the brim 
and the crowd was covered, as it were, with twisted and broken hat 
rims and crowns. The king was rudely jostled but kept his temper: at 
the most critical moment he saw a young man of twenty rise upon the 
shoulders of his companions and run over the heads of the crowd 
brandishing his club. Ina few moments he had driven. back the enemy 
and order was restored. The young man had seen through the disguise 
of the king. This had far reaching consequences, for the king hunted 
the young man up and from him received some very useful advice. 
For some reason or other the king cherished the fond idea of invading 
China and had begun preparations for it, but this young man was more 
successful than the grand dignitaries of the court in proving the foolish- 


ness of the scheme and dissuading him from it. 
Korea Review. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDITOR KOREA MISSION FIELD. 
Dear Sir, 

A remarkable Bible revival is in progress among the soldiers 
quartered on Salisbury Plain and elsewhere. Already more than 10,000 
of the troops on Salisbury Plain alone have joined the Pocket Testament 
League, and have agreed to carry a Testament with them and to read a 
chapter daily, and over 3,000 have declared their acceptance of Christ and 
enlisted under the banner of the King of Kings. 

The movement began some time ago, when Charles M. Alexander, 
the well-known Gospel song leader, accompanied by two soloists, a pian- 
ist, and a representative of the Pocket Testament League, spent five days 
travelling from one Y.M.C.A. marquee to another on the Plain, holding 
Gospel meetings. From the beginning, the meetings were a great success. 


GosPEts AS Hymn Books. 


The meetings began with the presentation to each soldier of the 
Pocket Testament League edition of the Gospel of St. John, containing 
hymns, pictures and stories. Using the gospel as a hymn book, Mr, 
Alexander led the men in singing appropriate hymns. The men quickly 
caught up the new choruses, such as ‘‘I am Included” and ‘‘ Good-bye, 
God Bless You,” while they rang out lustily the familiar strains of the 
“ Glory Song” and “ Tell Mother I’ll be There.” 

At the opportune moment the idea of the Pocket Testament League 
was explained, and the men were told how, during the last six years, the 
movement had swept round the world, and hundreds of thousands of all 
classes from one end of the world to the other had been enrolled in the 
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Teague by making it the rule of their lives to carry a Testament with 
them and to read at least one chapter daily. 


A RusH FoR TESTAMENTS, 


The eagerness of the men to make the promise and join the move- 
ment was astonishing. At one tent, when those who wished to become 
members were asked to come forward, the soldiers literally stormed the 
platform in their eagerness to join. At another tent over 300 soldiers 
were enrolled ina few minutes. At still another there was not time to 
give out the Testaments that night, so the men were asked to present 
their membership cards, and secure the books at the marquee counter 
the next day. Early the following morning a stream of soldiers asking 
for Testaments began, and still continues. 


Brsrz REVIVAL SPREADS. 


“ After the visit from Mr. Alexander and his party, the Lord mani- 
fested His presence in a remarkable way. Until then there had been few 
decisions for Christ, sometimes one and never more than two a day. 
After the above mentioned visit and the introduction of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League, there came upon the soldiers a great desire to hear the 
Word of God. As it was told out, men were gripped by the power of 
the Holy Ghost and hour after hour they came to the counter and with 
bowed heads confessed Christ. 


SWEARING CHANGED TO BIBLE READING. 


“‘ An officer came in who was not a Christian man nor had he very 
much sympathy with Christian work. He said: ‘What are you doing 
here? Extraordinary things are happening in the lines. Men who used 
to curse and swear, I hear reading and praying. What is it you have 
got?’ We showed him the Testament; he did not take it, but still we 
had his testimony. One is struck by the fact that non-commissioned 
officers have been influenced by their men. One came to me and said, 
‘When I came here the tent was a hell upon earth. Language was so 
dreadful and behaviour so wretched that we could not get to sleep. 
When some of them came in we got up out of their way. Everyone has 
joined the Pocket Testament League, and now there are hymns and 
Bible readings. The attitude of the rank and file has changed.’ 

“ A sergeant came to me and said: ‘I'll tell you what has brought 
me here. I have about the roughest section in our battalion, a tough lot 
of men. They have had to be carried from the canteens drunk and have 
given the non-commissioned officers untold trouble. Now they have all 
joined the Pocket Testament League and they came to me this morning 
and said: ‘‘ Sergeant, you see what we have done, and isn’t it time you 
did the same?” ‘Well, I couldn’t stand that, so before I went to drill I 
had to come here.’ He accepted Christ. 

If this story interests you, pray that the Bible revival may continue 
to grow and increase among the soldiers on Salisbury Plain, and that it 


may spread throughout the British Army and Navy. Cagle dealt 
skO. lL. B. DAVIS. 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
PEEPS AT KOREAN LITTLE PEOPLE. 


“Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye,” is a greeting that constantly 
meets us from little Korean children on the street, proud to exhibit their 
one English word. We would respond more cheerfully if they did not 
keep up and keep up the salutation as long as we are within earshot. 
““Where have you come and gone Ledgera?” (the Korean vocative of 
our boy Ledyard’s name) is also frequently shouted to us if he happens 
to be with us. Even in this big city of Seoul, foreign children excite 
considerable notice. If ours are out with us, especially if the baby in her 
buggy is one of them, a little troop of Korean children (always plentiful 
on the streets) is apt to collect and follow and women and men too, will 
stop and stare and pass remarks of interest and admiration. If we are 
in the street car very probably the Amah (Korean nurse) will be put 
through a category of questions, “Are they boys or girls?’ ‘How 
old are they?” ‘Are these their father and mother? ”’ etc. 

While little children in India are carried on one hip, here they are 
carried ‘‘ Aboba,” that is astride the back, quite a convenient arrangement 
for the busy mother, leaving both her hands free to work. However, she 
can barely catch a side-ways glance at her bairn and when the wee nose 
needs attention, I have observed this is a difficult piece of guess-work, 
not often bothered about. Sometimes the warm bundle is swung around 
bodily to the front for refreshments, and not infrequently a patient street 
car conductor has to wait while the little one is adjusted on the back with 
its swathings ; first a quilted apron (varying in size and warmth according 
to the season) and then a long stout muslin band or strip of blue striped 
toweling material, is wound twice around mother and child and tightly 
tied. During church service time there is sure to be on the women’s 
side one or more children thus strapped on the back and walked or 


_ jiggled up and down to keep them quiet. When these little ones fall asleep 


with their little bare heads bobbing around helplessly under a blazing 
sun they are rather a pathetic sight. Many a Korean girl or even boy 
has to spend much of his time with a little brother or sister strapped 
on behind. 

One of the few Korean toys in common use is the kite, like a Manx 
cat tailless, small, nearly square and with a hole in the centre. These 
may be bought for less than one cent and will go up with very little wind 
if the small boy at the other end of the thread is very active running 
about with continual judicious jerks and letting out or winding up the 
thread on a large wooden spool. 

Since seeing Korean children’s clothes I have been able better to 
imagine Joseph’s coat, as they too, or their mothers, love the many 
colors. Often the sleeves of a little child’s jacket are made of narrow 
strips of all the brightest colors, Their rain shoes are made not of rubber 
but of wood, and others of straw or paper. 

As muslin clothes, even when dyed various colors, are easily soiled 
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by the little folks, and when wadded in winter are troublesome to wash, 
it is a fine thing that the midwinter Korean New Year’s festival brings 
with it the custom for even the poorest to put on new or, at least, clean 
clothes. The streets are paraded and look like bright flower gardens and 
children in their gay clothes go from house to house and make a deep 
bow to their elders, who often reward them with gifts of good things to 
eat and even money. 


Please pray for your little Korean brothers and sisters. 
Ar GD: 


THE REMOVAL OF PAI HWA SCHOOL 
TO ITS NEW SITE. 


JOSEPHINE P. CAMPBELL, 


The first day of August, 1898, those planning the school work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Korea, counted themselves 
fortunate to acquire possession of the location formerly occupied by the 
Baptist Mission, in the northern section of the city of Seoul, designated 
as Cha-heung Ko-ap.; other denominations fifteen years previous to this 
time had located in the eastern, southern and western sections of the city. 

It was quite evident that this. newly acquired property on the canal, 
was not altogether suitable, but by patient waiting during the following 
ten years the only available hill site in the vicinity was purchased,and 
now on this site, Yuka kol by name, are completed three new buildings ; 
the school building for girls only, the dormitory, and the mission home, 
each from the others some fifty yards apart. 

The school building is a modern two story, brick structure, furnace 
heated, planned to accommodate two hundred pupils. An extended view 
of the city is seen from the front windows. The dormitory is a Korean 
building accommodating seventeen boarding students and a matron. 

On January ninth the buildings were opened from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
for inspection by the public and city authorities, when a large number of 
people took advantage of the opportunity. At 3 p.m. the patrons and 
friends of the school admitted by ticket, together with teachers and pupils, 
gathered in the chapel. 

The presence of the Superintendent of the Board of Education and 
other members of the Board was greatly appreciated. 

A program of music and speeches, words of approval, advice and 
congratulation leaves in memory a very pleasant picture. 

The desire and prayer of the Mission is that this school may not 
only prove a blessing to that section of the city, but that students may 
leave the school so well trained and equipped that the people of the 
whole peninsula may be benefitted by their influence. 

The following was the program of exercises :— 
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DEDICATION, OF ‘NEW BUILDING AND SCHOOL EXHIBITION DAY 
PAI WHA HAKTANG, 
JANUARY THE NINTH, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ee eae, 
THREE O’CLOCK, 
SEOUL, KOREA. 


Opening Song... .:, oie yvigds islaeas (odre Nel) eet Sas 
Invocation vid siete weal iminw.eisy. faa dong Ghong: Soak 
Scripture Reading... Livholectainohs vase heeaiests Yu Kyung Sang 
Address of Welcome ebhorhte Maeaii-d>. ataeteeas bl. Nam-Kung Ok 
BVGENESS: arr se deet! Gai-doll s.wnike ele laae. . Rev. A. L. Becker 
SOOT.) a5 ard Site ... Miss Eva Hardie 
Addsessdi is. sssehaevsei. 194:3Hom 1% Sekiya, Director of Education 
SONG ile Fhe orld das het) aeslyns< haeSaad . .«. » Kodung Students 
AGGFESS! 9 od)}4 Gt pe 2a 7h pnoow bee Shitd-dretRev.:A W- “Wasson 
SAGCYESS itl \ciR ed et eed Bead dee ve. 1. 7 ve (Rake Yonge Nay 
Song . reas BS poste Claas tn wn ty dn Sectors | Ste whe No. 32 

Closing Prayer Bee a aaretadisa nly kee retea bicesaAae” Shai Dr. R. A. Hardie 


ENGLISH-KOREAN DICTIONARY BY 
GEORGE HEBER JONES. 


For many years it has been a lasting regret that we have lost Dr. 
George Heber Jones from the force of missionary workers in Korea, for 
his knowledge of the language, the history and-the soul of this people, 
is very exceptional, and one to be greatly prized. We receive the 
dictionary published over his name with special pleasure. Before he left 
Korea he kindly let me see some of the work he had already prepared, 
and I have waited impatiently since then for its publication. We have 

‘it now, issued by the Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo, in a neat and suitable 
form. The type is clear, the letterpress good, and the print large. In 
each case the Chinese characters are bracketed beside the word to make 
clear the meaning of the Korean. The desire of the author to provide a 
book up to date that will meet the needs of this transition period in the 
language, has been well attained, and a great and permanent help will be 
rendered to students by having this book on the table. It comes most 
gratefully as a contribution from Dr. Jones, associating him with us in 
our work still, and giving us hope that we may have his further efforts 
and assistance. in the future. 

The Korean words used in the book are listed at the back, and by 
means of numbers can be found in the main body of the dictionary. In 
future editions, I might suggest, that an alphabetical arrangement of each 
list would facilitate finding the desired word. In short lists it is not so 

, Mecessary, but in longer ones such as begin with the syllables moo, poo, 


ko, keut its advantage would be evident. 
JAmMEs S. GALE. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


William Samuel, son of: Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage was born Christ- 
mas morning. Little boy’s weight was 9% lbs.—All well. 


A little daughter was born to Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Clark of Chunju, Jan. 4th. 


A little daughter, Barbara, was born to Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Koons, of Seoul, 
January 29th, 1915. Ey cerasnectime = tem 


Rev. and Mrs. E. Kagin reached their mission station having returned from 
furlough, Jan. 2nd, 1915, and were warmly welcomed by all. 

Two young ladies, missionaries, accompanied the Kagins; Miss Few of the 
Presbyterian Mission, and Miss Betts of the Methodist Mission, South. 

The former lady made a safe landing and repaired at once to her assigned 
station, Chairyung, but Miss Betts was mei at Yokohama by Rev. L. P. Anderson 
who came out to Korea in August, last; together they repaired to the American 
Consulate where they were made husband and wife, through the services of Rev. 
E, Kagin, Dec. 31, 1914. Both bride and groom are from North Carolina, U.S.A. 


Miss Jean Perry of British Evangelistic Mission, Seoul, was married to Mr. 
John Newberry, Mavs Mawr, Whyteleafe, Surrey, England, January 4th, I915, at 
Oxsted, Surrey, England. 


The marriage of Miss Nancy Margaret Silver Hall, daughter of the late W. 
Silver Hall, and Mrs..Hall, to the Rev. Frederick John Learmonth Macrae, of 
Korea, elde-t son of the late Rev. J. F. Macrae, of Melbourne, took place on the 
Oth of January at St. Andrew’s Church, Tokyo. The ceremony was conducted by 
the Rev. W. H. Elwin, who was assisted by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cecil. Mr. and 
Mrs. Macrae will reside in Kuchang, South Kyongsang Province. 


The marriage of Miss Harriet D. Fitch and Mr. William P. Parker took 
place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Miller in Seoul, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon of December twenty third. Dr. W. C. Erdman of Taikw officiated. 

The bride was dressed in white silk crepe and wore the veil which had been 
used by her mother when she was married. The bridesmaid was Miss Austin, of - 
Chunju; while Rev. S: D. Winn, also of Chunju, acted’: as best man. The house 
was tastefully decorated with evergreens, mistletoe and holly. 

The couple went to Pyengyang the next day where Mr. Parker is engaged - 
as teacher in the College. The best wishes of their many friends will follow 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker for a long life of growing usefulness in this land of their 
adoption. 


. Dr. and Mrs.. J. B. Trice, with their two children, Joseph and Mabel, are re- 
cent additions to the work in. Korea, and are already identified with the Wonsan 
Hospital. They hail from the broad view state of Texas. We extend to them the 
hand of fellowship. 

It is with regret that we note the departure from the Mission field of Rev. 
and Mrs. F. K. Gamble and family of the Southern Methodist Mission. We 
understand that family conditions at home will not admit of their return. They 
have filled satisfactorily a most important place in mission work in Korea, and 
will be greatly missed both by the missionaries and Koreans who were associated 
with them. Our prayers attend them. 

Also Rev. B. A. Powell and wife, who have been on the field something 
over a-year, will return on the same steamer with Mr. Gamble and family. Mrs. 
Powell’s health requires the change, but we are looking forward to their return. 
They, are also. members of the Southern, Methodist Mission, 


Miss A. J. Walter of the Methodist Mission left Seoul for the United States 
Bene 7 Jan. 9th. Miss Walter left on account of ill-health, and hopes to return 
next Fall 


Mrs. Krook, of the same mission, left for the home-land at about the same date. 
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“A LIST OF THE PROPER ‘NAMES OF THE’ BIBLE ina 
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793 


807 


577 


158 


574 
675 


576 


673 


KOREAN ”: prepared: by the Board of, Translators and revised in 
1914. A reliable list of 3300 names in the Bible in English and 
Eunmun. Absolutely necessary to all missionaries. Convenient 
size, and bound in leatherette ... ... nie) Re ty. deach 
«S. S. REWARD CARDS” new series AM Hore! 13 cards in one 
packet, all different.. New Testament incidents with verses. Size 
3 by 4 inches ae ve. ossper packet 
“S$. S. REWARD CARDS” ” new series : folk tg 52 smaller cards 
in one packet, all different... Pictures illustrating Korean animals, 
children’s games, old Korean trades and costumes, Each card has 
a Scripture verse. Size 2% by 2% inches... 2. ........per packet 
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‘OUR LATEST: PUBLICATIONS. 


Price. 


03% 


06 


“BABY WELCOME CARD” for presentation to parents on birth - 


of child, reminding them of privileges of baptism, ete. In five 
colors, handscme design. Size 9g by 6inches ... ... .... ... Each 


“MAP OF KOREAN MISSIONS” showing the boundaries of the 
Mission territories in Korea at the present time, with all names of 
Mission Stations in English (both Korean and Japanese pronuncia- 
tion.) Five colors, size 18 by 12 inches. Valuable for papain 
home to friends interested in Korea 


“EXPOSITORY COMMENTARY ON LEVITICUS” pais upon 
Kellogg’s Commentary in the “ Expositor’s Bible” series, with addi- 
tions from other sources. Comy,iled and translated by Dr. C. A. 
Waht.ve-22al Anes .2epaor Iie. -seued) ago eaas 


NEW LANGUAGE STUDY BOOKS, 


“ENGLISH-KOREAN DICTIONARY ” by Rev. G. Heber Jones, 
D.D.~ Half-leather ... ~<.. ain . Net price 

“INTRODUCTION TO THE KOREAN SPOKEN LANGUAGE 2 
by Rev. H. G. Underwood, D.D. (Popularly known. as, “ Under- 
wood’s Grammar”) newly revised and improyed. All students of 
the Language need this book. Half-leather ... ... ... Net price 

Dr. Gale’s “CHINESE-ENGLISH. DICTIONARY.” Half-leather 
to match his “ eee Popp nai: rf FES; poner 
postage 

ORTET Y: HELPS in on, Study of the JAPANESE LANGUAGE? 2 
by Rev. G. H. Winn. + The best primer on the language, of special 
value to those who already have a potas of Korean. Cloth 
boards PE ed Flymo eve dipetcotoeesee Fuss” | taker taaee ete comet 


01% 


10 


-18 


2.50 


2.00 


1.00 


The Korean Religious Tract Society, 
GERALD BONWICK, | ie THE TRACT HOUSE, Seoul, 


Manager. 


Korea. 
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HONK! HONK?! HONK!!! 


weaees: THE SBOUL* GARAGE, 7a: 


““ GARAGE.” 


-VULCANIZING, RETREADING AND ALL KINOS OF 
REPAIR WORK. DUNLOP TYRES. 


GIVE THE KIDDIES A TREAT WHEN YOU COME TO SEOUL. 
 Gars for Rent Day or Night. 


kee Wow! ay 


AVE perhaps been in the country many years, but have you ever 
seen any of the following interesting places in and around Seoul ?:— 
Big Bell—Pagoda’ Park—Prince Yi Jr’s Palace with miles of 
beautiful drives—Museum—Queen Min’s Tomb—Temple of The god 
of War—Tribute Gate—White Buddha, etc. 
Full information upon request. Special rates for Missionary Parties 
and Itinerary trips. i 


W. W. TAYLOR, 60 Hasegawa Cho, SEOUL. 


Insure ycur Houses and Goods against loss by fire!!! 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR KOREA. 
L. RONDON & Co., Seouwt. 


Travel and Tours in the Far East by Rail or Steamers, and to 
the principal Capitals of Europe in TWELVE DAYS by the 


GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN 


Information and tickets supplied by 


te RODNON & Co., Seoul, Agents.  , 


Are you going to any point in America across the Pacific? We 
shall be pleased to give you any information and provide you with the 
necessary tickets. 

)) Agents fon the: poy % 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


L. RONDON & Co. 
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1, has “béen ries td the AMERICAN’ BIBLE 
the readers of e Korea Mission FIELD some 
facts concerning its work in Korea. 

This month there is only sufficient space to call attention to the well- 
known fact that when the first Protestant missionary families came to 
~ Korea in 1885 they brought with them a supply of Gospels especially 
prepared for the Korean people by the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, From 
the beginning of Protestant missionary work in Korea until:the present 
the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY has year by year carried on its work, and 
no year has seen a greater circulation of Scriptures than the year 1914+ 

As we enter on the year 1915 we anticipate a year of growth, and 
one of still greater privilege in co-operating with Korea Mission FIELD 
readers in supplying the Korean people, with Scriptures, 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
SEOUL, KOREA. 


Dr. JUR. CHUSUKE KUDO, 


== BARRISTER. 
ALL MATTERS ATTENDED TO WITH PROMPTNESS'& DESPATCH. 


Land and Property Investigated and 


all Legal Matters with Relation to the Government 
and Foreigners attended to. 


ENGLISH SPOKEN—DIRECT TRANSACTIONS—NO INTERPRETATIONS NECESSARY. 


TAIHMEI DORI, SEOUL. Tel. No. 2342. 


NAGASAKI-YA Co. 28,000 


The Largest Photographic Supply Store 
in the Orient. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS & SUPPLIES. 


Cameras, Lenses, Plates, Films, Papers, etc., etc. 


EASTMAN, VOIGLTLANDER, ILFORD, 


and other well-known supplies kept in stock. 


Meiji Machi 2 Chome, Seoul. Tel: 2290. 
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LADIES! ‘Order your dress gbods for mes @ and ihe 
» from us. 
GENTLEMEN! Order your shirt goods from us. Ask your 
‘neighbor how it wears. | 


“INDANTHRENE CLOTH” means the color is dyed with the 
fastest. cotton dye i in existence. . So order our “* Indanthrene cloth, ~ 
solid colors, stripes and corded stripes. © 


“ HAND-HEM-STITCHED TOWELS.” are just what you want for 


your own. use and to send your friends. 


ry TOWELING, ” “RED & BLUE BORDERED TOWELS” in 


various grades and sizes from 7% to 16 cents. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND. PRICES. 
Remember we deliver our goods by parcel Post to any point in 
Japan or Korea. 
Order your goods from us and not only benefit yourself but also 
the cause of Christian Industrial Education which the Koreans so much 
need. 


THE ANGLO- KOREAN SCHOOL, TEXTILE DEPARTMENT. 


SONGDO, KOREA. Cc. H. DEAL, 


Manager. 


WE DO PHOTO WORK! DIDN’T YOU KNOW IT? 


ENGLISH SCRIPTURES 


IN GREAT VARIETY & BINDINGS. 


American Standard Revised Bibles (Nelson’s) from*’¥1.00 to 
*¥ 22.00. 

American Standard Revised New Testaments from 30 sex to ¥3.85. 

English Bibles (King James version) from 85 sez to -¥8.00. 

English New Testaments (King James version) from 30 sen to 
*¥F 4.00. 

English Bibles (Revised version) from 1.50 to ¥ 10.00. 

Weymouth’s “New Testament in Modern Speech”? ¥1.30 and 
*¥F 4.00. 

Scofield’s “Reference Bible” 8.00 and ¥ 11.00. 

Illustrated New Testament (King James version) 65 sen. 

- Book of Common Prayer (English Church) 65 séz 1.10 and 

RET 55. 


THE KOREAN RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


GERALD BONWICK, CHONG-NO, SEOUL. 


Manager. L 
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RELIABLE > QUT NaaeeE 


M Bo? a 


JULPHAT 


Exceptionally pure and active. Highly esteemed 
by physicians for its value in preventing and 
curing malaria and other fevers. It is successful 


when impure quinines fail in their purpose. 


TWO FORMS ISSUED 


**COMPACT’”’ CRYSTALS, a very 
convenient form, occupying only one- 


‘ne! WELLGOME? enue | third the room of the ordinary bulky 
QUININE | : 
SULPHATE | kind. 
(Large Flake) | 
BESO LIGHT FEATHERY CRYSTALS, 
ar the ordinary form, but exceptionally 
white and light. Supplied in bottles; 


LONDON j 
SYDNEY AND CAPE TOWN 


larger quantities in tins. 


Obtainable at _ the 
Principal Pharmacies 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co., LONDON 


New York MONTREAL SYDNEY uS N 
Care Town MiLan BuENos AIRES a las 
and 44 Szechuen Road, SHANGHAI SSS 


All Rights Reserved 
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